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^'IF  GOD  PERMIT,"  A  WORD  TO  DETAINED  VOL- 
UNTEERS. 


F.   S.  BROCKMAX. 

The  situation  which  faces  the  Volunteer  Movement  in 
America  is  different  from  that  confronting  it  at  its  organization 
in  1886.  Then  the  Movement  had  but  to  supply  the  Church's  de- 
mand for  men  ;  now  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  suppW,  but  also  to 
create  that  demand.  The  volunteers  are  facing  difficulties  in  get- 
ting to  the  fields  that  were  foreign  to  them  years  ago.  The 
changed  condition  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  new  peril  and 
calls  for  a  renewed  and  prayerful  study  of  the  "  If  God  Permit "  of 
our  Declaration.  The  difficulties  in  getting  to  the  field  are  go- 
ing to  be  increasingly  great,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  interpret- 
ing the  first  circumstance  unfavorable  to  our  departure  as  a  siga^ 
that  God  does  not  permit. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  are  no  proof  in  themselves  that  God ' 
is  leading  in  another  direction.    God  permitted  Moses  to  lead^- 
the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  through  the  wilderness,, 
but  what  obstacles  did  he  not  have  to  face  !    God  permitted'  I)eb-- 
orah  to  destroy  the  hosts  of  Sisera,  but  so  hazardous  was  th^ 
undertaking  that  only  a  few  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  with 
her.    God  permitted  our  Lord  to  redeem  a  lost  world,  but  the 
death  on  the  cross  and  the   contradiction  of  sinners  were  not 
spared  Him.    And  from  Paul,  who  had  to  make  tents  that  he 
might  carry  out  his  commission  to  the  Gentiles,  down  through 
all  the  martyrs  and  heroes  to  our  own  day,  difficulties  have  not 
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*  been  lacking  to  those  whom  God  has  permitted  to  do  large 
things  for  Him. 

We  are  to  examine  very  closely  whether  we  have  not  put 
if  man  permit,"  or  "  if  circumstances  seem  to  permit,"  or  if 
friends  approve,"  in  the  place  of  if  God  permit."  In  the 
Declaration  we  have  acknowledged  no  interference  but  God's 
interference.  Think  how  clearly  God  sees  the  need,  think  how 
boundless  is  His  love  for  the  lost,  think  how  infinite  His  power 
to  remove  our  obstacles,  and  then  determine  whether  He  has  re- 
fused to  permit  us  to  go  to  those  to  whom  no  one  else  is  going. 
Does  my  faltering  faith  seek  permission  from  some  one  else  than 
God?  What  an  awful  aw^akening  it  will  be,  if  later  in  life,  or 
else  in  the  clear  light  of  that  "great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,"  we  find  out  that  we  have  allowed  some  difficulty,  which 
would  have  been  but  a  feather  before  the  torrent  of  His  irresist- 
ible power,  to  block  our  way  ! 

In  considering  the  phrase  "if  God  permit,"  let  us  not  fail 
to  remember  "that  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  If  God 
wishes  us  to  go  to  work  among  His  needy  ones,  He  can  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  some  one  of  His  people  to  support  us.  If  not 
Tthat,  all  the  ravens  are  not  dead  yet. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  greater  blessing  has  come  to  the 
Volunteer  Movement  than  the  difficulties  which  now  face  its 
members  in  getting  to  the  field.  Difficulties  are  our  discipline. 
They  throw  us  back  on  God,  and  this  strengthens  faith.  The 
person  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  being  shut  up  with 
God  as  the  only  resource,  and  then  had  God  wonderfully  de- 
liver hirn,  has  missed  an  experience  without  which  he  is  un- 
fit for  the  highest  work  on  the  foreign  field.  Difficulties  reveal 
to  us  the  depths  of  our  love  for  the  heathen,  the  genuineness  of 
our  desire  to  go  and  the  purity  of  our  motives.  They  are  heart 
searchers.  Without  them  many  a  person  altogether  unfit 
would  have  drifted  to  the  foreign  field,  only  to  find  his  way  back 
to  America  after  several  years  of  fruitless  effort. 

Let  every  volunteer  before  whom  the  way  seems  blocked 
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take  time  for  uncompromising  heart  searching  and  prayer.  The 
following  are  suggested  as  some  of  the  questions  to  be  used. 

(1)  Am  I  really  faiiied  that  I  seemingly  cannot  go  .'^  or 
do  I  rather  rejoice  that  I  have  shown  myself  willing  ?  and  do  I 
congratulate  myself  that  I  have  discharged  my  obligation  and 
am  still  at  home 

(2)  Have  I  mistaken  man's  voice  for  God's  voice  in  this 
matter  of  remaining  at  home  ?  Have  I  ever  pleaded  with  God 
through  the  night  watches  to  let  me  go  } 

(3)  Since  the  way  seems  blocked,  has  my  love  for  the 
heathen  waned  }  Am  I  willing  with  all  my  heart  to  write  out  and 
sign  this  :  "If  God  does  not  permit  me  to  go  as  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, I  will,  God  helping  me,  make  just  as  many  sacrifices 
for  the  heathen  at  home  as  if  I  had  gone.  I  will  never  indulge 
in  luxuries.  Every  single  cent  throughout  my  whole  life  shall 
be  spent  in  realizing  the  need  of  the  world  for  the  gospel.  My 
time,  my  effort,  my  intellect  I  will  strive  to  use  with  my  eyes 
upon  a  ruined  world." 

(4)  Am  I  praying  for  the  heathen  ?  Have  I  ,with  Isaiah, 
said,  "  I  will  take  no  rest  until  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in 
the  earth  ?" 

(5)  Would  I  be  unable  to  undertake  this  enterprise  if  it 
meant  great  material  advantage  to  me?  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  I  were  elected  President  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  with  a 
princely  salary  and  with  opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of 
its  development ;  suppose  that  I  were  urged  to  accept  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  by  my  own  Government  and  by  all  my 
friends,  and  still  were  surrounded  by  just  the  same  difficulties 
as  now  face  me,  could  I  see  my  way  to  accept.?  Have  I  made 
as  great  effort  to  go  to  the  heathen  as  a  missionary  as  I  should 

under  some  such  circumstances  as  the  above } 

Fellow  volunteers,  God  may  keep  some  of  us  at  home,  but 
let  us  be  sure  that  He  keeps  us  and  not  man.  We  have  not  yet 
striven  unto  death.  The  world  was  never  in  such  need  of 
heroes  and  martyrs  as  to-day.    The  wonderful  blessings  showered 
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upon  our  fellow  volunteers  upon  the  field  show  that  God's  time 
in  the  foreign  field  has  come.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Move- 
ment the  church  needed  men  who  were  willing  to  go ;  now 
she  needs  men  unwilling  to  stay.  Let  us  plead  so  earnestly 
with  the  Church  that  it  cannot  keep  us.  We  need  to  take  new 
courage  3.nd  Jig-/it  our  way  through^  if  need  be.  The  world 
must  be  evangelized,  and  that  right  speedily.  God  permits ; 
God  commands.        Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain?" 


THE  NATIONAL  Y.   M.  C  A.   AND  THE  VOLUN- 
TEER MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA. 


BY  JOHN  R.  MOTT. 

I.  The  College  T.  M.  C.  A.  Although  there  had  been  no 
intercollegiate  relations  among  the  students  of  China,  we  were 
impressed  by  their  responsiveness  to  the  intercollegiate  idea. 
They  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  messages  of  greeting  which 
we  conveyed  to  them  from  the  students  of  other  lands.  In  not 
a  single  institution  did  the  students  fail  to  favor  the  proposed 
plan  of  a  national  organization  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  it 
was  early  decided  to  call  a  special  conference  to  take  steps  to- 
ward the  formation  of  such  a  national  union. 

This  conference  was  held  in  Shanghai,  Nov.  3-5,  at  the 
close  of  our  tour  in  China.  Each  Association  was  invited  to 
send  one  delegate.  Twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty- seven  Asso 
ciation  did  so.  The  conditions  in  China  made  it  very  desirable 
that  the  foundations  of  the  national  society  should  be  laid  by  the 
leaders  of  the  different  colleges.  It  is  an  impressive  fact  that 
seventeen  of  the  leading  college  presidents  of  the  Empire  left 
their  work  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  and  came  to  Shanghai, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  from  five  days  to  three  weeks  of 
time,  in  order  to  participate  in  launching  this  great  work.  We 
recall  no  movement  which  has  been  inaugurated  under  such  fa- 
vorable auspices.    In  addition  to  college  presidents  and  other 
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foreigners  there  were  present  several  of  the  most  influential  Chi- 
nese Christian  students  and  teachers. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  conference  was  intrusted  to  me, 
and  Mr.  Lyon  was  elected  Secretary.  The  first  day  was  de- 
voted to  thoroughly  discussing  and  adopting  a  national  constitu- 
tion. The  next  day  was  occupied  in  deciding  Chinese  terminol- 
ogy, in  perfecting  the  permanent  organization,  and  in  determin- 
ing several  main  points  of  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  move- 
ment. A  strong  national  committee  composed  of  fourteen  men, 
one-half  of  whom  are  Chinese,  was  appointed.  The  Executive 
of  this  committee  includes  some  of  the  leading  educationalists  of 
China.  On  the  third  day  a  special  meeting  was  held  with  the 
National  Committee,  at  which  the  policy  of  the  coming  year  was 
outlined  and  discussed.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  movement ;  to  issue  five  pam- 
phlet publications  in  English  and  three  in  Chinese ;  to  hold 
a  national  convention,  and  also  sectional  conferences  from  time 
to  time ;  to  have  Mr.  Lyon,  who  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee,  serve  also  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  ;  to  have  the  movement  strongly  represented 
at  the  convention  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation. 

Bishop  Moule  of  Mid-China,  Bishop  Joyce  of  America,  the 
college  presidents,  and  other  voting  and  visiting  delegates,  made 
speeches  of  warmest  commendation  and  expressed  their  convic- 
tions as  to  the  providential  character  of  this  movement.  The 
unity  of  spirit  which  characterized  a  body  representing  so  many 
sections,  so  many  different  classes  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct 
of  educational  missions,  and  so  many  denominations,  was  much 
commented  upon.  This  new  movement,  which  is  called  the 
College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  China,  will  en- 
able the  Christian  students  of  the  Empire,  for  the  first  time,  to 
know  the  strength  of  their  numbers.  It  will  make  possible  con- 
tinuity and  progression  in  their  organized  Christian  work.  It 
will  enable  each  Association  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all 
the  others.    The  strong  will  be  able  to  help  the  weak.    It  will 
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make  possible  communication  with  the  great  student  world  out- 
side. The  real  significance  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  old  China  is  passing  away ;  New  China  is  coming  on. 
The  leaders  of  the  New  China  are  to-day  being  trained  in  those 
institutions  which  give  the  modern  education.  What  shall  that 
leadership  be?  This  voluntary  organization  has  been  called 
into  being  to  co-operate  with  the  spiritual  forces  of  educational 
missions  in  making  that  leadership  truly  Christian. 

II.  The  Chi7iese  Volu7iteer  Movement.  One  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  tour  in  China  was  the  extension 
of  the  Volunteer  Movement  to  the  students  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  members  of  the  British  and 
American  Volunteer  Movements  in  China,  about  five-sixths  of 
whom  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  met  per- 
sonally one-half  of  the  whole  number.  Conversations  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  other  missionaries,  led  us  to  think  that 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  toward  definite  organization  of  the 
Movement  among  the  Chinese  students. 

A  committee  of  old  volunteers  was  appointed  at  two  of  the 
conferences  to  take  the  initial  steps.  This  committee  appeared 
before  the  convention  held  for  forming  the  College  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  China.  That  convention,  by 
unanimous  vote,  made  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  an  or- 
ganic department  of  its  work.  It  appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
American  and  British  volunteers  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  this  department.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
such  former  leaders  of  the  home  movements  as  B.  L.  Living- 
stone Learmonth,  D.  Willard  Lyon  and  L.  Herbert  Roots.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  scattered  throughout  the  Empire. 

We  had  two  long  sessions  with  this  committee,  going  care- 
fully into  its  work.  Among  the  important  actions  taken  were  : 
the  adoption  of  the  form  of  declaration  used  by  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  of  India  and  Ceylon  ['^It  is  my  purpose,  if 
God  permit,  to  to  devote  my  life  to  direct  work  for  Christ "]  ; 
the  provision  for  the  organization  of  volunteer  bands  in  the  differ- 
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ent  colleges  of  China ;,  The  determination  of  lines  of  work  to  be 
pushed  by  Chinese  volunteers  ;  the  introduction  of  a  cycle  of 
prayer ;  plans  for  conducting  the  missionary  department  of  the 
monthly  paper ;  the  arranging  for  the  preparation  of  a  strong 
printed  appeal  to  Chinese  students  to  devote  their  lives  to 
Christian  work.  Steps  are  also  being  taken  toward  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  similar  committee  of  women  volunteers  to  extend  the 
Movement  among  the  young  women  of  China. 

Great  care  will  be  taken  in  the  development  of  the  Volun- 
teer Movement  in  China.  The  present  seems  to  be  a  most  prov- 
idential time  for  its  inauguration.  The  organization  of  the 
Association  movement  has  done  much  to  prepare  the  way — by 
affording  larger  access  to  the  Christian  students  ;  by  affording 
a  firm  anchorage  for  the  Volunteer  Movement ;  by  supplying 
favorable  conditions  for  fostering  the  spiritual  life  of  Chinese 
volunteers,  and  for  training  them  in  Christian  work.  The  re- 
cent series  of  conferences  has  created  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  Volunteer  Movement.  The  fact  that  the  college  presi- 
dents of  China  with  one  mind  voted  to  incorporate  the  Volun- 
teer Movement  into  the  Association  Movement  as  its  missionary 
department,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  very  strongest  endorsements 
the  Volunteer  Movement  has  ever  received.  The  further  strik- 
ing fact  that  at  two  of  the  conferences  recently  held  not  less  than 
seventy-seven  Chinese  young  men  decided  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  taking  Christ  to  their  own  countrymen,  is  another  indication 
of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  work.  And  when  we  recall  the  aw- 
ful spiritual  crisis  of  China,  involving  one-third  of  the  human 
race,  can  we  question  that  the  volunteer  idea  has  been  divinely 
planted  in  the  Chinese  student  field? 

VOLUNTEER  UNIONS    OUTSIDE  OF  METROPOLI- 
TAN CENTRES. 


On  January  twenty-third  a  significant  gathering,  represent- 
ing five  institutions  and  called  by  the  volunteers  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
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College,  met  within  a  stone's  throw  of  jMary  Lyon's  grave,  to 
form  the  first  Volunteer  Union  organized  in  a  rural  district. 
Significant,  we  say,  because  if  the  experiment  proves  successful, 
as  it  seems  likely  to  be,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  mother  of  District 
Unions  elsewhere,  just  as  Mt.  Holyoke  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  many  women's  institutions  in  this  and  other  lands. 

While  the  Union  has  existed  in  metropolitan  centers  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  have  proven  its  usefulness,  some  would  ques- 
tion whether  the  organization  is  called  for  in  districts  where 
several  institutions  are  found  within  easy  reach  of  each  other, 
though  no  two  of  them  may  be  in  the  same  town  or  city.  The 
question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  at  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
Conference,  and  for  reasons  which  are  as  strong  in  the  case  of 
the  District  as  of  the  Metropolitan  Union. 

1 .  One  of  the  foremost  interests  in  the  volunteer's  thought 
should  be  the  spiritual  life.  While  this  can  be  most  continu- 
ously and  systematically  ministered  to  by  the  Band  meeting,  that 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  special  stimulus,  uplift  and  soul 
communion  of  Union  conferences,  that  church  prayer  meetings 
do  to  seasons  of  revival  when  outside  aid  is  secured.  As  min- 
isters are  feeling  a  growing  need  for  ''retreats,"  so  volunteers 
cannot  but  be  benefited  by  the  devotional  portion  of  Union  con- 
ferences. The  volunteer's  life  in  college  is  also  a  topic  that  can 
be  perennially  discussed  with  great  profit  to  all. 

2.  The  Band  must  be  increasingly  emphasized;  but  many 
are  asking  how  to  make  its  meetings  more  profitable.  A  com- 
parison of  views  and  experiences  will  surely  impart  new  life  to 
old  methods  and  suggest  solutions  to  local  problems.  Fresh 
courage  must  come  to  disheartened  leaders,  as  they  meet  with 
neighbors  who  are  successful  in  the  same  work.  Institutions 
where  no  Band  exists,  though  two  or  three  volunteers  are  found 
in  them,  may  be  led  to  start  one,  as  they  would  not  have  done 
without  this  interchange  of  views. 

3.  Churches  in  rural  districts  are  less  apt  to  be  systemati- 
cally informed  about  missions  and  shown  their  duty  concerning 
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them  than  in  metropolitan  centers.  Many  are  so  small  that 
missionary  boards  cannot  afford  to  send  their  representatives  to 
them  ;  and  yet  their  members  are  usually  persons  who  have  few 
outside  demands  for  money,  and  who,  if  intelligently  interested 
in  a  cause,  will  steadily  contribute  to  it  their  mites.  A  Union 
can  divide  up  the  district  and  plan  to  reach  every  church  with 
the  missionary  appeal.  Possibly  they  may  also  be  able  to  de- 
vise some  financial  scheme  that  will  aid  the  greatly  crippled 
boards.  Without  systematic  planning  some  churches  will  be 
overlooked. 

4.  Training  Conferences,  so  helpful  in  city  centers,  should 
prove  even  more  beneficial  in  rural  districts,  since  such  institu- 
tions are  often  less  largely  represented  at  summer  schools.  The 
fall  meeting  of  the  Union  may  occasionally  be  made  a  Train- 
ing Conference,  at  which  summer  school  representatives  may 
impart  to  all  what  they  have  learned.  Occasionally  a  Secre- 
tary may  be  present  and  thus  be  enabled  to  extend  his  influence 
through  these  leaders  to  their  colleges. 

5.  The  meetings  of  the  Union,  if  held  in  rotation  at  all 
the  institutions  represented,  could  be  arranged  so  that  public 
sessions  would  be  open  to  the  entire  student  body,  with  the  same 
marked  advantages  derived  from  Secretarial  Conferences  of  the 
College  Associations. 

6.  The  meetings  of  the  Union  would  prepare  the  way  and 
train  the  speakers  for  inter-institutional  visitation.  This  would 
prove  especially  helpful  to  the  Movement  when  a  limited  secre- 
tarial force  prevents  wide  visitation  of  colleges,  or  when  an  im- 
portant object  is  to  be  attained  within  a  limited  period,  as  the 
working  up  of  delegations  to  the  Volunteer  Convention. 

7.  Another  important  function  of  such  an  organization, 
now  that  financial  stress  prevents  boards  from  sending  out  many 
volunteers, — who  thus  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  hindered  and 
isolated, — is  that  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  them  true 
to  their  purpose,  and  to  assist  them  to  remove  all  financial  bar- 
riers, if  this  is  within  the  realm  of  the  possible. 
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Thou,  O  great  Mountain.?" 

Will  theological  students  read  carefully  Mr.  Russell's  ac- 
count of  the  very  helpful  Conference  recently  held  at  Auburn 
Seminary  ?  A  similar  one  might  most  profitably  be  planned  for 
every  theological  institution.    Why  not  agitate  the  question.? 

There  is  iron  in  the  leading  article  by  the  Movements'  Act- 
ing Chairman,  Mr.  Brockman,  and  it  should  not  fail  to  act  as  a 
tonic  to  ail  its  members.  American  volunteers  must  have  noted 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  volunteer  movements  in  other 
lands  as  they  have  have  been  reported  upon  in  our  columns  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  comparatively  little  progress  made 
here  in  the  home  of  the  enterprise.  We  can  never  afford  to  lose 
the  literal  sense  of  our  name  ;  it  must  be  a  Movement  and  not  a 
volunteer  encampment.  Meditate  and  pray  over  Mr.  Brock- 
man's  "  If  God  Permit,"  and  then  arise  and  act.  When  God 
has  said  to  the  Movement,  as  to  Moses,  "  Wherefore  criest  thou 
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unto  me  ?  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward," 
and  when  we  have  His  promises,  "Mine  angel  shall  go  be- 
fore thee,  and  bring  thee  in,"  and  "  My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest,"  why  need  we  plead  any  further 
excuse?  Enough  to  say  with  Moses,  ''If  thy  presence  go  not 
with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 

The  course  of  studies  for  the  spring  term  begins  with  the 
first  meeting  in  April,  and  will  probably  prove  more  practically 
helpful  than  any  previous  series.  The  topic  is  Missionary  Aims, 
Organization  and  Methods,  and  the  text-book  will  be  ready  at 
the  office  of  the  Movement  by  March  15th.  Let  classes  that 
complete  the  course  in  "Missions  and  Apostles  of  Mediaeval 
Europe"  before  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  prepare  a 
special  program  for  a  week  or  two.  Whether  this  is  deemed 
advisable  or  not,  be  sure  to  have  leaders  appointed  and  classes 
organized  so  as  to  begin  the  course  promptly  with  the  first  week 
in  April. 

Class  leaders  desiring  to  do  some  preliminary  reading  for 
the  spring  work,  will  find  the  following  sources  most  helpful  : 
Murdoch's  "  Indian  Missionary'  Manual,"  $1.96  ;  and  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  Centenary  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  Lleld  in 
London  1888,"  $1.79.  They  can  be  had  at  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Movement,  and  as  they  are  standard  works  on  the  subject, 
they  should  be  secured  for  the  volunteer  or  missionary  library, 
aside  from  their  special  value  for  the  study  classes. 

A  brightly  written  letter  from  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  tells  of 
his  journey  to  India  km\  his  safe  arrival.  He  has  been  invited 
to  become  the  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Mov'iement  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  he  asks  American  students 
to  pray  fervently  for  the  six  Student  Conferences,  held  at  various 
dates  between  the  last  of  December  and  June  in  Calcutta,  Poona, 
Madras,  Lahore,  Allahabad  and  Ceylon.  All  save  the  last  two 
are  already  past,  but  his  request  and  the  "Call  to  Prayer,"  is- 
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sued  by  Kali  Charun  Bannerji  and  other  Volunteer  leaders,  are 
so  urgent  that  we  bespeak  for  our  Indian  and  Sinhalese  brothers 
constant  intercession  before  our  common  Lord. 


THE     AUBURN     SEMINARY    MISSIONARY  CON- 
FERENCE. 


J.  ELMER  RUSSELL. 

A  local  missionary  conference  was  held  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Mission- 
ary Inquiry,  beginning  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  27th,  and  last- 
ing through  Thursday,  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  Be- 
sides the  students,  quite  a  large  number  of  clergymen  from  neigh- 
boring churches,  and  several  delegates  from  Young  Peoples' 
Societies,  were  present  in  response  to  invitation.  All  the  ses- 
sions of  the  conference  were  held  in  the  Seminary  chapel,  ex- 
cept that  of  Thursday  evening,  when  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  one  of  the  large  churches  of  the  city  to  consider  the  two  sub- 
jects of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  expenses  were  pro- 
vided for  by  friends  of  the  Seminary,  although  a  freewill  offer- 
ing was  received  at  the  public  meeting. 

In  general,  two  objects  were  had  in  mind  in  preparing  the 
program  of  the  conference,  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Seminary,  and  to  give  all  who  should  attend  a  broader  outlook 
upon  the  field  of  Christian  work  as  a  whole.  Men  of  the  richest 
Christian  life  and  of  the  widest  experience  were  invited  to  pre- 
sent the  needs  and  opportunities  of  that  particular  phase  of 
work  with  which  they  were  most  familiar.  The  principal  top- 
ics considered  were  :  A  Surrendered  Life,  the  Biblical  Concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Missionary  Pastor,  City  Evan- 
gelization, the  Problem  of  the  Country  Church,  and  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  After  most  of  the  addresses,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  discussion. 

The  key-note  of  the  conference  was  struck  in  the  opening 
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ddress  on  "A  Surrendered  Life,"  by  Dr.  Merle  Smith  of  New- 
York.  Students  who  have  heard  Andrew  Murray  or  F.  B. 
Meyer  at  Northfield,  will  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a 
theme.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Christians,  the  carnal  and  the 
spiritual.  The  carnal  Christian  never  grows,  but  always  re- 
mains a  babe ;  he  draws  his  spiritual  food  from  some  warm 
hearted  Christian  rather  than  from  the  real  meat  of  the  Word  of 
Ood.  The  spiritual  Christian,  however,  grows  and  is  strong, 
because  he  constantly  depends  upon  God.  His  life  is  character- 
ized by  victory  over  sin,  and  by  power  in  service.  The  carnal 
Christian,  if  he  works  at  all,  does  so  with.  "  sw^eat  and  iron  bars," 
while  the  spiritual  Christian  has  something  of  God's  perfect  ease 
of  work.  The  secret  of  passing  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual 
life  is  simply  to  surrender  the  life  entirely  to  God;  to  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  w^ork  in  any  way  in  any  place  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  desires.  Nearly  every  other  speaker  emphasized  this  ne- 
cessity of  a  life  fully  surrendered  to  God  as  the  first  condition  for 
service  anywhere. 

Another  thought  made  especially  prominent  throughout  the 
•conference  was  the  tremendous  need  of  missionary  pastors. 
The  minister  of  Christ  is  a  missionary,  whether  he  goes  to  the 
man  across  the  street  or  to  the  man  across  the  sea.  He  is  a 
pioneer  among  the  purse  strings  of  his  people,  and,  what  is 
still  more  diflicult,  he  is  a  pioneer  among  their  heart  strings. 
Some  of  the  methods  of  the  missionary  pastor  will  be  preaching, 
the  development  of  systematic  beneficence,  and  the  circulation 
of  missionary  literature.  Every  church  ought  to  have  a  mission- 
ary library.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  home  church  will  be  a 
missionary  church,  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  paralyze  a 
man  with  anaesthtics  before  you  can  reach  his  purse. 

Not  only  does  the  missionary  pastor  hold  the  key  to  success 
on  the  foreign  field,  but  over  and  over  again  the  thought  was 
presented  that  neither  city  church  nor  country  church  nor  any 
church  can  accomplish  its  fullest  work  at  home  unless  the  pastor 
arouses  his  people  to  an  active  interest  in  foreign  missions. 
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Just  what  the  permanent  results  of  the  conference  will  be 
it  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say.  But  certainly,  the  Seminary  re- 
ceived \i  great  spiritual  quickening,  and  men  are  being  led  to- 
look  at  Christian  work  in  general,  and  at  the  foreign  field  in  par- 
ticular, in  a  different  spirit  than  they  have  ever  looked  before. 
Moreover,  the  plan  of  making  such  a  conference  a  regular 
event  in  the  Seminary's  year,  is  already  being  considered. 

The  conference  was  planned  in  constant  dependence  upon 
divine  guidance.  Students  were  asked  to  remember  it  in  their 
private  devotions.  For  three  or  four  days  in  advance,  special 
floor  prayer-meetings  were  held  in  order  to  prepare  the  heart  of 
each  one  for  the  message  God  had  for  him.  The  conference  it- 
self was  filled  with  the  devotional  spirit.  This  continued  look- 
ing to  God  for  wisdom,  goes  far  toward  explaining  the  spiritual 
uplift  A\'hich  the  Seminary  received. 

THE  MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 


MISSIONS   AMONG   OUR   INSULAR  NEIGHBORS. 


In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  the  Cuban  war,  a  consider- 
ation of  the  missionary  work  being  done  there  and  on  adjacent 
islands,  and  of  the  moral  conditions  rendering  such  efforts  neces- 
sary, should  command  the  attention  of  the  students.  This  in- 
terest will  be  increased,  if  the  audience  are  reminded  of  pre- 
vious agitations  for  annexation,  and  of  our  present  quasi -pro- 
tective attitude  toward  Cuba. 

1.  For  the  Scripture  reading,  select  a  number  of  appro- 
priate verses  in  which  the  isles  are  alluded  to.  From  an  old 
Bible  cut  these  verses  out,  or  else  copy  them  on  slips  of  paper, 
and  number  them  in  logical  order.  Distribute  these  among  the 
audience  to  be  read  when  the  numbers  are  called. 

2.  Secure  a  map  containing  the  West  Indies,  or  roughly 
sketch  one  for  the  purpose.  In  the  latter  case,  color  the  princi- 
pal islands  so  that  the  powers  possessing  them  may  be  indicated. 
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Have  a  student  who  appreciates  interesting  items  give  a  ten  min- 
ute talk  on  the  West  Indies,  taking  up  such  points  as  are  named 
in  the  article  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,"  though  if  sta- 
tistics are  used,  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  or  other  recent 
Annuals  should  be  quoted. 

3.  The  moral  condition  of  the  islands  may  next  be  de- 
scribed. If  Sir  S.  St.  John's  "  Hayti,  or  the  Black  Republic,'* 
or  H.  J.  Bell's  "Witchcraft  in  the  West  Indies"  is  at  hand, 
vaudoux  (voodoo)  beliefs  and  practices  with  their  occasional 
cannibalism,  and  other  superstions  may  be  described  as  indicat- 
ing the  lowest  depths  reached  in  these  islands.  The  article  Ne- 
groes in  the  new  "Chamber's  Encyclopaedia"  briefly  summarizes 
some  of  these  beliefs  and  practices,  as  also  the  article  Hayti. 
The  "  Missionary  Review  "  for  November,  189 1,  describes  the 
special  need  for  missions  in  Cuba.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  various  social  classes  found  in  the  large  islands,  as 
Cuba,  and  of  the  moral  loss  due  to  their  existence.  Encyclo- 
paedia articles  on  the  islands  will  furnish  this  information. 

4.  If  files  of  the  "Missionary  Review"  are  accessible, 
missionary  work  in  the  West  Indies  can  best  be  presented  as  at 
a  fact  meeting,  brief  incidents  and  telling  facts  being  reported 
by  a  number  of  students.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  divide  the 
work.  One  may  give  a  five-minute  sketch  of  the  early  labors  of 
the  Moravians,  using  Thompson's  "Moravian  Missions,"  Lect. 
III.,  Holmes'  "Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,"  "Encyclo- 
paedia of  Missions,"  article  Moravian  Missions,  and  the  "Mis- 
sionary Review"  for  March,  1893,  pp.  222-225.  second  ad- 
dress of  equal  length  may  be  upon  Missions  there  to-day,  mate- 
rial for  which  will  be  found  in  March,  1895,  "Missionary  Re- 
view," pp.  179-183, — an  excellent  article  especially  for  the  difl^i- 
culties  of  the  work, — or  from  the  "Encyclopaedia  of  Missions," 
article  West  Indies.  If  in  any  of  the  available  missionary 
periodicals  an  account  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Diaz  can  be  found,  a 
third  speaker  may  give  a  sketch  of  the  wonderful  history  of  this 
famous  Cuban  preacher. 
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RECENT  CONFERENCES  OF  CHINESE  STUDENTS 
AND  MISSIONARIES. 

During  Mr.  Mott's  stay  of  three  months  in  China,  there 
were  held  between  August  23rd  and  October  26th  four  main 
conferences  at  Chefoo,  Peking,  Shanghai  and  Foochow,  besides 
two  subordinate  ones  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow.  These  confer- 
ences surpassed  in  aggregate  attendance  and  in  significance 
those  held  in  India  and  Australasia.  This  was  partly  due  to  a 
fuller  preparation  resulting  from  experience  in  other  lands,  but 
mainly  to  the  rising  tide  of  prayer  offered  by  Christians  in  the 
countries  already  visited,  as  well  as  by  home  friends.  More- 
over, missionaries  in  China  have  long  been  thirsting  for  just 
such  conferences  as  these  have  been,  and  have  hoped  to  secure 
from  home  lands  some  spiritual  leader  to  conduct  them  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Mott  found  a  prepared  soil  on  his  arrival.  In  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  students,  there  were  also  favoring  circumstances 
that  can  hardly  be  paralleled  elsewhere,  as  they  are  almost  wholly 
from  evangelical  institiutions  under  missionary  control,  and  in 
general  are  more  docile  than  students  of  other  nationalities. 

The  conferences  found  their  leading  spirits  in  our  represent- 
atives, Messrs.  Lyon  and  Mott,  and  in  the  foremost  missionaries 
in  Eastern  China,  together  with  Bishop  Joyce  of  America. 
Realizing  the  value  of  a  printed  report  to  home  students  and 
Christians,  special  pains  were  taken  to  secure  strong  papers  on 
weighty  themes,  thus  presenting  on  the  various  platforms  an  ar- 
ray of  speakers  and  a  series  of  addresses  such  as  have  rarely 
l)een  known. 

Meetings  were  provided  for  three  kinds  of  audiences, — the 
student  class,  Chinese  Christians  and  helpers,  and  missionaries 
^nd  foreign  residents.  Some  of  them  were  seasons  of  almost 
Pentecostal  power,  and  mark  an  epoch  in  the  missionary  history 
of  the  Empire.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  held  at  Foo- 
-chow,  a  city  just  on  the  eve  of  celebrating  the  fiftieth  year  of  its 
Protestant  missionary  occupation. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below,  41 1  missionaries 
were  present.  This  number  compares  favorably  with  the  445 
delegates  at  the  famous  Shanghai  Conference  of  1890,  while  the 
list  of  missionary  societies  represented  outnumbers  by  one  that 
of  the  1S90  Conference.  Of  the  nearly  200  American  and  Brit- 
ish volunteers  laboring  in  China,  about  seventy-five  were  present 
at  one  or  more  of  these  conferences.  Comparing  the  statistics 
with  those  of  other  similar  gatherings,  we  note  that  the  native 
students  and  teachers  attending  these  four  conferences  were  fifty 
per  cent,  more  numerous  than  were  those  at  the  five  held  in  India, 
while  at  the  one  in  Foochow  alone  more  students  were  gathered 
together  than  in  any  student  conference  ever  held,  except  the 
three  Volunteer  Conventions  at  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Liver- 
pool. The  following  table  gives  the  most  important  statistical 
items. 


In  attendance.  Chef 00. 

Peking. 

Shanghai. 

Foocho'v. 

Total. 

No.  of  Chinese  students 

49 

190 

190 

570 

999 

"       "       "  teachers 

33 

22 

30 

150 

235 

"       "       "  preachers 

iS 

43 

35 

51 

147 

Other  Chinese  Christians 

107 

220 

245 

429 

lOOI 

Total  Chinese 

207 

475 

500 

1200 

2382 

No.  of  missionaries 

79 

96 

193 

57 

411* 

"       "  other  foreigners 

13 

8 

43 

12 

76 

Total  attendance 

299 

579 

736 

1269 

2883* 

No.  of  schools  and  col- 

leges represented 

5 

6 

13 

16 

40 

No.  of  missionary  societies 

14 

H 

26 

8 

37* 

♦Excluding  duplicates. 


Chinese  missionaries  mention  these  as  some  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  these  conferences  and  from  Mr.  Mott's  tour  in  the 
various  institutions  of  the  Empire:  (i)  the  spiritual  refresh- 
ment and  strengthening  coming  to  missionaries  from  personal 
transactions  with  God  fostered  by  these  meetings,  and  from  the 
clear  and  logical  presentations  of  Christian  life  and  duty  by  the 
speakers;  (2)  the  awakening  of  over  a  hundred  men, — eight  of 
them  members  of  the  foreign  mercantile  community, — of  whom 
a  very  large  majority  professed  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour ; 
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(3)  the  covenanting  of  over  800 — the  number  now^  reaches 
nearly  a  thousand,  among  w^hom  are  147  missionaries — to  ob- 
serve the  morning  w^atch  for  secret  prayer  and  devotional  Bible 
study.  To  assist  the  Chinese  in  the  latter  particular,  Bible 
classes  are  being  formed,  for  the  leaders  of  w^hich  Mr.  Lyon 
prepares  monthly  hints  or  guides  to  Bible  study.  (4)  The  es- 
tablishment of  twenty-two  College  Christian  Associations 
vs^hich,  in  common  with  the  five  previously  existing,  have  united 
to  form  the  National  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  China;  (5)  the 
establishment  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Association,  and  the  volunteering  for  the  first  time 
of  seventy-seven  young  men  for  home  missions.  The  last  two 
results  are  so  important  that  they  are  more  fully  stated  in  Mr. 
Mott's  own  w^ords  on  pages  104-107  of  this  issue.  (6)  A  final 
blessing  coming  from  this  tour  is  thus  stated  by  a  missionary 
who  attended  three  of  the  conferences:  "  There  is  a  spirit  of 
prayer,  an  expectancy,  a  looking  forward  to  a  revival  of  great 
magnitude,  a  buoyancy  of  faith,  that  have  never  been  so  gen- 
erally evident  before.  The  next  few  years  are  pregnant  with 
changes  in  China ;  but  thank  God  that  He  is  getting  His  forces 
ready  to  be  in  the  lead,  and  to  take  advantage  of  these  changes 
to  His  glory  !  " 

MISSIONARY  LITERATURE. 


In  the  Tiger  Jungle^  ajid  Other  Stories  of  Mission  Work  atnong  the 
Telegus  of  India.  Bj  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  D.D.  With  an 
introduction  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany:  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  1896.  Cloth  5  x  8  in.  ;  pp.  218. 
Price,  $1.00;  at  S.  V.  M.  office,  80  cents,  postpaid. 

Thirty-seven  years  of  such  tireless  activity  as  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain exercises,  have  furnished  the  facts  of  this  entertaining  book  ; 
Southern  India  constitutes  the  picturesque  background ;  excep- 
tional ability  as  a  raconteur  accounts  for  its  form ;  and  his 
D.  D.  and  experience  as  a  missionary  speaker  at  home  have 
pointed  the  moral  of  each  chapter.    While  we  are  chary  about 
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commending  books  on  a  land  which  has  been  so  fully  described, 
this  volume  can  be  heartly  commended.  It  gives  one  a  rare 
view  of  the  daily  life  of  a  missionary ;  it  exhibits  a  variety  of 
methods  in  successful  operation ;  it  illustrates  the  action  of 
spiritual  forces  in  missionary  work  ;  it  allows  the  reader  through 
its  eight  full-page  illustrations,  to  look  upon  just  those  scenes 
in  India  about  which  one  is  curious  ;  and  it  is  an  object  lesson 
for  missionary  speakers.  Such  chapters  as  "In  the  Tiger 
Jungle  :  Does  God  hear  Prayer?"  "The  Gospel  River  in  India : 
How  it  Flows,"  "  Treated  with  a  Shower  of  Stones,"  "Nara- 
sappa's  Mother ;  or,  Christ's  Hidden  Ones,"  "An  Audience  of 
Monkeys,"  "The  Stick-to-it  Missionary,"  "Unhatchable  Ink- 
bottles  ;  or.  Taught  by  a  Hen,"  and  "Winding  up  a  Horse,"  leave 
one  in  possession  of  lessons  and  impressions  that  the  eccentric 
titles  do  not  suggest.  In  a  word,  the  book  is  a  missionary  burr ; 
it  sticks  to  both  memory  and  heart. 

Pioneeri7ig  hi  Morocco.  A  record  of  Seven  I'ears^  Medical  Mission- 
ary Work  in  the  Palace  and  in  the  Hut.  By  Dr.  Robert  Kerr.  London  : 
H  R,  Allenson,  [1894].  Cloth,  5^  x  7^4^  in. ;  pp.  251.  Price,  $1.50; 
at  S.  V.  M.  office,  $1.40,  postpaid. 

Volumes  bearing  on  medical  missions  are  so  few  that  one  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  missionary  literature  is  worth  re- 
cording. While  this  book  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  grounds 
of  faulty  English,  repetition,  lack  of  method  and  continuity, 
and  failure  to  set  fully  before  the  reader  the  special  work  of 
medical  missions,  it  is  valuable  in  that  it  presents  a  new  and 
strange  country,  and  an  extremely  hard  field.  The  opposition 
which  Raymond  Lull  met  in  North  Africa,  six  centuries  ago, 
his  modern  successor  experiences  with  little  variation  in  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  of  Morocco  to-day.  While  ladies  especially 
are  making  some  headway  there,  the  medical  man  has  a  lever- 
age greater  than  that  of  any  other  foreigner  in  the  huts  and  pal- 
aces of  Jew  and  Moor  alike.  Those  who  would  do  Moham- 
medan w^ork  should  not  fail  to  count  its  cost  as  here  noted,  and 
medical  students  will  cull  from  the  pages  of  this  devout  phy- 
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sician  passages  of  information  and  inspiration.  Over  twenty 
full-page  illustrations  add  to  the  otherwise  attractive  appearance 
of  the  book. 

Humility.  By  Andrew  Murray.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  Cloth,  3x4  in.,  pp,  140.  Price,  50  cents;  at  S.  V.  M.  office,  40 
cents,  postpaid. 

This  remarkable  little  book  has  already  changed  the  lives  of 
many.  It  is  the  most  helpful  devotional  book  that  we  have  ever 
read.  Far-reaching,  searching  and  beautiful,  it  points  out  one 
great  cause  of  failure  in  the  lives  of  workers  at  home  and  mis- 
sionaries on  the  foreign  field.  By  its  surprising  revelations  of 
depths  of  our  own  heart  of  which  we  never  dreamed,  and  for  its- 
revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  a  closer  walk  with  God,  it  is  a 
book  which  every  Christian  needs.  In  showing  how  we  may 
gain  humility  which  is  "the  sense  of  entire  nothingness  which 
comes  when  we  see  how  truly  God  is  all,  and  which  makes  way 
for  God  to  be  all, — it  gives  us  the  very  key  to  the  -'deeper  life." 
It  would  change  the  missionary  labor  in  after  life  of  many  a 
volunteer.    We  recommend  it  for  all. 

Helps  to  Make  Ideals  Real.  By  Mrs.  Simpson.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier,  1896.  Cloth,  5  x  in. ;  pp^ 
96.    Price  at  S.  V.  M.  office,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Penned  by  the  accomplished  wife  of  Prof.  Simpson,  the 
friend  of  Christian  students,  in  a  room  over  that  in  which  chlo- 
roform was  first  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  and  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  house  in  which  "Waverly"  was  written,  this  book^ 
dedicated  to  "The  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,"  starts 
with  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  As  one  reads  on,  enjoying  its 
choice  quotations,  its  suggestive  original  thoughts,  and  above  all 
the  deep  spirituality  of  its  authoress,  this  presumptive  interest 
becomes  a  very  positive  one.  Mrs.  Simpson  speaks  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  divine  possibilities  of  the  Christian  in  this  book,  which 
reminds  one  at  once  of  Emerson,  Ruskin  and  Meyer.  The 
chapters  on  Ideals  Realized,  the  Missionary  Ideal,  the  Ideal  in 
Fellowship  and  Suffering,  and  Beholding  Our  Ideal,  are  espe- 
cially helpful. 
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